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[By REV. JOHN KENNEDY.] 


WE come now to what may be called the poet’s master-piece— 
“The Praise of Ben Doérain.” With this hill he was familiar all 
his life ; and the inspiration he received from its sights and scenes 
fitted him for recording its praises. This poem differs from his 
other pieces in being composed in shorter and livelier verses, 
which combine harmoniously the subject-matter and form. It is 
divided into Urlar, Siubhal, and Crunluath—the first two of 
which are several times repeated. It frequently reminds one of 
Sir Walter Scott’s description of deer-hunting in “The Lady of 
the Lake ;” a like vividness of conception and accuracy of detail 
characterise both. The picture is drawn from life and lives in 
their pages. No greater mistake could well be imagined than 
that the people of the Highlands had no eye to the beauty and 
charm of their native hills and vales until their attention was at- 
tracted to them by outsiders. This one poem is sufficient dis- 
proof of such a supposition. 

It may be best to give first a brief outline and then add a few 
translated passages. Beinn Dorain is for the poet the loveliest 
hill under the sun, with a large and accessible tract of land, and 
with quiet hiding-places for the deer. There are woods with grass, 
where the herds are found; and when they are stirred it is pleasant 
to see their flight. | They have no need to wait to don a mantle 
—their’s wears not. Butif the man of unerring aim is near, 
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stag and hind are wounded. This is the substance of what is 
contained in the first Uriar. 

Then comes the first Siubhal in which the lively quick-scented 
hind smells the wind, and descends not from the hill for fear of shot. 
Though she hurries there is no lack of breath—her ancestors 
were sound. She finds the herd—the antlered stag—her love 
is there. They thrive in the abundant glens, and their kids fear 
not the storms. Though snow should come, no other shelter 
than the hollow of Coir-Altrum would they desire. 

The second Uriar opens with a wish that the poet should find 
himself in the early morning where two hundred of the deer 
might be seen arousing themselves—their roar would be sweeter 
to him than all the music in Ireland, the lordly stag leads the 
way ; there is no flaw in his step, no lagging in his leap. Then 
follows a glowing account of the different herbs, flowers and 
grasses that form the staple food of the deer. 

The second Siubhal opens with another description of Beinn 
Dorain, with its herbs; and with another description of the deer, 
in which the hind tending her kids is. shown to have a quick ear, 
a sharp eye and a fleet foot. Though Caoilte and Cuchullin 
should come, and all King George’s men and horses, if only her 
skin would escape the fiery bullet, the hind would bid easy 
defiance to them all. 

The third Ur/ar opens with a picture of the special haunts of 
the hind on the hill-top, and in the glen of green birch, where 
are thick bushes that break the fury of the north wind, and where 
she can sleep undisturbed—close at hand are the sweet fountains, 
and the pure streams so healthgiving, free and youth-bestowing. 

The third Siubhal contains a correspondent account of the 
various places where the deer oftenest gather and remain— 
Craobh-na-h-ainnis, Coire-daingean, Coire-rainich, &c. There 
need be no thirst at Meall-teanail, where the wine-stream of 
Annaid, filtering through the sand, is sweeter than honey, is as 
balm to many, comes from the depth of the earth, and is free to 
all. Beautiful fountains with water-cresses, and with cleanest and 
coolest water abound on the sides of Ben Dorain. 

The fourth Uriar describes the mountain range, but specially 
-he beauty of the valley of Coir-fhraoich with its sunny exposure 
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—the choice haunt of the deer. It is so because they can sniff 
the wind from all directions, and because they have here all the 
wealth and variety of pasture they can desire. We have a 
reference made here to the then common mode of night-fishing 
with torchlight and long fir pole with a prong at the end by which 
the fish were speared. 

Then finally comes the Crunluath in which we have a very 
accurate account of the best mode of stalking the deer. This 
interesting and exciting pastime cannot be the privilege of anyone 
who is unacquainted with the ways of the deer, or the regions in 
which they are found. They must be cautiously approached, 
while they are lying down. Through pools and hollows, behind 
rocks and stones for concealment the hunter must draw near, 
observing the nature of the ground and the movement of the 
clouds, and thus with much ingenuity circumvent them. With 
care and caution the gun is raised and directed towards the stag ; 
the hand is put in position ; the eye espies the distance ; the light 
flint is new; the hammer strikes, the dry powder receives the 
spark ; the barrel of Nic Coiseam is ablaze ; the sure messenger 
wings its way like a flash of lightening ; the bullet takes effect ; 
and the stag falls or is wounded. The herd speeds away and the 
hounds are let loose to bring the wounded monarch to bay. 
Such is the delight of every true hunter, with his gun and willing 
dog, to whose bark the hills and mountain-valleys respond, until 
at last the striken deer seeks the lake, and the dogs overtake 
and seize him—and the hunt comes to an end—“ Though I have 
spoken somewhat about the deer, yet, if I were to tell all I know, 
I should seem to lose my senses by superabundant speech.” 

Professor Blackie’s translation of this difficult poem is very 
successful, and indicates the vividness and spirit of the original, 
as the following will show :— 

“ Honour be to Ben Dorain 
Above all Bens that be ! 
Beneath the sun mine eyes beheld 
No lovelier Ben than he! 
With his long smooth stretch of moor, 
And his nooks remote and sure 
For the deer, 
When he smiles in face of day, 
And the breeze sweeps o’er the brae 
Keen and clear ; 
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With his greenly waving woods, 
And his grassy solitudes, 
And the stately herds that fare 
Feeding there ; 
And the troop with white behind, 
When they scent the common foe, 
Then wheel to sudden flight 
In a row, 
Proudly snuffing at the wind 
As they go.” 


** O what joy to view the stag 
When he rises ‘neath the crag, 
And from depth of hollow chest 
Sends his bell across the waste, 
While he tosses high his crest, 

Proudly scorning. 
And from milder throat the hind 
Lows an answer to his mind 
With the younglings of her kind 
In the morning ; 
With her vivid swelling eye, 
While her antlered lord is nigh, 
She sweeps both earth and sky, 
Far away ; 
And beneath her eyebrow grey 
Lifts her lid to greet the day, 
And to guide her turfy way 
O’er the brae.” 


‘* Then [the stream] bends amid the boulders 
"Neath the shadow of the shoulders 
Of the Ben, 
Through a country rough and shaggy, 
So jaggy and so knaggy, 
Full of hummocks and of of hunches 
Full of stumps and tufts and bunches, 
Full of bushes and of rushes 
In the glen, 
Through rich green solitudes, 
And wildly hanging woods 
With blossom and with bell, 
In rich redundant swell, 
And the pride 
Of the mountain daisy there, 
And the forest everywhere, 
With the dress and with the air 
Of a bride.” 
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A very pathetic piece is that in which the hunter-poet bids 
adieu to Ben Dorain—not without a vivid recollection of all his 
past and pleasant experiences there. He is now too old 
to hunt the deer, but his youthful spirit has not yet quite 
deserted him— 

** Yestreen I stood on Ben Dorain, and paced its dark grey path, 

Was there a hill I did not know ? a glen or grassy strath ? 


Oh gladly in the times of old I trod that glorious ground, 
And the white dawn melted in the sun, and the red deer cried around. 


How finely swept the noble deer across the morning hill, 

While fearless played the fawn and doe beside the running rill ; 

I heard the black and red cock crow, and the bellowing of the deer 
I think those are the sweetest sounds that man at dawn may hear.” 


While the bard had been away Ben-dorain was put under 
sheep, and every thing had changed. He says— 
‘** From side to side I turned my eyes—alas! my soul was sore— 
The mountain bloom, the forest’s pride, the old men were no more— 


Nay, not one antler’d stag was there, nor doe so soft and light, 
No bird to fill the hunter’s bag—all, all, were fled from sight ! 


Farewell ye forests of the heath ! hills where the bright day gleams ! 
Farewell ye grassy dells ! tarewell, ye springs and leaping streams ! 
Farewell ye mighty solitudes, where once I loved to dwell— 

Scenes of my spring-time and its joys—for ever fare you well !” * 


We have again the short piece called, “ The End,” in which 
we have the poet's literal and somewhat melancholy meditation 
among the tombs. “The grave is a cold bed; I know not how 
soon it may be mine. A coffin and a shroud are all that 
a man can bring with him. While young and strong we 
think not of death ; but rather of the earth as an abiding place. 
Yet we may be made wise by seeing how inevitably others 
depart.” 

Then follows a confession of sin, and a strong hope in the 
mercy of Christ. The last stanza reminds one of Horace’s line— 
Exegi monumentum aene perennius ; for he leaves his verses as 
a legacy to be treasured by his friends, who will say—‘“ We have 
his thoughts, though the poet himself is gone.” 

Finally, we have the elegy he composed for himself ; a verse 





* Land of Lorne by Mr. Robert Buchanan. 
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of which is written on his monument in Edinburgh. Rendered 
literally it is somewhat thus— 


Thou that standest on my stone, 
I was once as thou art now ; 
My bed to-day is the grave 
No marrow and no strength is in my bones 
Though thou still art young and strong 
Thou shalt not always live ; 
Take my advice and be wise 
Remember oft that death will come, 


It concludes with a last adieu to the world, and to those who 
remain. The poet had enjoyed life well till age had brought 
frailty and feeblenesss. He feels that all his powers are failing, 
and that death is at hand; and his last prayer is that, for his 
Saviour’s sake, he may fare well in the other world. 








THE MAID OF THE ISLE. 





[FROM KENNETH MACLEOD.*] 


ONCE upon a time there was a King, whose wife died, and, as 
often happens, he married again. He had a very beautiful 
daughter by his first wife, and, by the second one, a stupid, 
scabby daughter. The second wife had great enmity to the 
daughter of the first one, and it was neither once nor twice 
that she tried to kill her, but the King always hindered her. 

There was a pretty little island out in the ocean opposite the 
dwelling-house of the King, and the Queen thought that she 
would send the beautiful daughter to this isle. She went where 
the King was. 

“ Well,” said she, “it is a great shame that such a big lassie 
as the daughter of your first wife should be at home, idle. If I 
were in your place, I would send her away to that little island 
over there.” 





* This is a translation of Gruagach An LEilein, which appeared in our July 
number. See further the notes on Mrs. Wallace’s /obhal Gheal in this number, p. 496. 
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The King was not very willing, but there was no help for it 
but to do what his wife wanted. He got a boat and put into it, 
without the knowledge of his wife, a bunch of sour barley, a 
sheep, a goat, and a cow. He then put his daughter into it and 
went with her to the island. When they arrived, the King 
and his men built a house for the daughter, and then returned 
home. 

At night-fall, who came to see the daughter but three lads, 

“ Greetings to thee, Maid of the Isle!” said they. 

“Well, greetings to yourselves; it seems that you have a 
knowledge of me which I have not of you.” 

“Oh, yes; but have you anything to give us to eat ?” 

“Qh! indeed, I have not much at all to give you, but the 
little I have you are welcome to it.” 

She went and took out the bunch of sour barley, and she 
gave that to them. They stayed with her until it was late, and 
then they rose to go. When they were leaving her good-bye, 
they said to her not to rise next day until the sun should rise, 
and that she would find the animals lying beside the house, just 
as she left them. 

She did not rise next day until the sun rose, and she found 
the animals gathered together, lying beside the house, as if 
somebody had been herding them during the night. They had 
such a quantity of milk as she had never seen before, and she 
made plenty of butter, cheese, and curds. 

At night-fall, the three lads came a-visiting on her. 

“ Greetings to thee, Maid of the Isle! have you anything for 
us to-night ?” 

“Well, I have a better thing to-night ;’ and she went and 
brought out what she had of butter, of cheese, of curds, and of 
cream. They were a-partaking of the feast and of the company 
with joy and pleasure until it was late of the night. Then the 
lads started to go. When they were leaving good-bye with the 
daughter they said to her that she would not require to rise until 
the sun should rise, and that she would find the animals gathered 
together beside the house, just as she had left them. 

She did not rise the next day until the sun rose, and she 
found the animals gathered together, lying beside the house, 
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just as she had left them. They had such a quantity of milk as 
she had never seen before—more even than they had on the 
preceding night. 

The lads were coming to see her every night during the 
three years she was in the island. They would stay with her 
until it would be late of the night, and before they would go 
they would ask her not to rise the next day until the sun should 
rise, and that she would find the animals gathered together, 
lying beside the house, just as she had left them. She was doing 
everything as they would ask her, so that, before the three years 
ran out, she had as many cows, sheep, and goats as she could 
wish. 

When the three years ran out, said the King to the Queen :— 

“Well, I must to-day send over a boat to the Island for my 
daughter, for the three years have run out.” 

“Oh, indeed,” said she, “ you need not be atthe trouble. I am 
quite sure that not much of your daughter remains to-day.” 

“T will go over to see anyhow,” said he, and he went. When 
he arrived over, his daughter met him at the shore, and how he 
welcomed her! He was very much pleased when he saw that she 
came on so well in the Island. Then they all returned home, and 
the King began to praise his daughter to the Queen, how well 
she came on in the Island. 

“Oh,” said the Queen, “ my daughter would do quite as well 
if she were sent over to the Island.” 

“ Well,” said the King, “send her over is just what we shall 
do.” 

A boat was got and the Queen filled it with every kind of 
meat—plenty of butter, cheese, curds, and wheat bread. Then 
they put the stupid, scabby daughter into the boat, and they 
went over with her to the Island. They built a beautiful house 

for her there, and returned home. 

At night-fall, who came to see the stupid, scabby daughter 
but the three lads, 

“ Greetings to thee, maid of the Isle! What have you for us 
to-night ?” 

“ Out of this, you,” said she, very cross, “ It is enough for me 
to keep meat for myself without giving it to you.” 
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The three lads went away without saying a word, and they did 
not come near her more. 

When the stupid, scabby daughter rose in the morning, she 
could find no trace of the cows. She took the whole day seeking 
them, and when she found them not one of them had a drop 
of milk. Before the end of the three years came, every 
animal that she had died, and herself almost starved from want 
of food. 

When the three years ran out, the Queen said to the King 
that he would require to send over a boat to the Island for her 
daughter. This was done, and the stupid, scabby daughter was 
brought home half-dead and half-living, without anything of what 
was sent over with her. 

The Queen was vexed on account of what happened to her 
daughter, and she sent word to the beautiful daughter that she 
would require to go and gather a dish-full of bramble-berries in 
February. She gave her a dish, a piece of cloth with which to 
cover the dish and a bunch of sour barley, and she sent her away. 

The girl went on walking the whole day. At nightfall, she 
came to a tree ; she took rest at its trunk, and began to eat the 
bunch of barley. She had only just began to eat it, when three 
wolves came where she was. They were looking very thin 
and hungry, and the girl went and gave them the greater part 
of the bunch of barley. When the time came to go to bed, one 
of the wolves went as a pillow under her head, and the other two 
on each side of her to keep her warm. When the girl rose the 
next day, and she put herself in order, what did she see on a brae 
above her but a large and beautiful house. She went over to it 
and went in. There were none in but three lads and their mother. 
When they saw the daughter coming in, the three lads looked at 
each other, and smiled. 

“It seems,” said their mother, “that you had knowledge of 
this one before.” 

“Oh, yes,” said they, “many a time, when we were in the 
Island, and when we were under spells, as wolves, she gave us 
meat and drink, when we were almost starving from want of 
food.” 

“Try, then, that you do kindness to her now.” 
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They went and put meat before her, and took from her the 
bramble-dish, so as to fill it. They were not a moment away 
when they returned with the dish full of brambles, the like of 
which could not be found at all in the world. When the time 
came that the girl would require to go, said the mother to her 
eldest son : 

“ What now are you going to give to this girl?” 

“Oh, well, I shall give her a golden harp which a man 
will hear in the five fives of the land.” 

She then asked her second eldest son what was he going to 
give to the girl. 

“ Oh, well,” said he, “I will give her a comb, and when she 
combs her hair with one end of it, gold hair will grow on her, 
and with the other end her hair will grow as it was before.” 

She then asked her youngest son what was he going to give 
to the girl. 

“Oh, well,” said he, “I will give her this: every time she 
lifts her finger wine will flow from it.” 

The daughter then left good-bye with them, and she started 
to go home. When she came near the house she played the 
harp. 

“Oh,” said the King, and he raising himself, “ my daughter 
is coming.” 

She then came in, spilt the brambles in her mother’s skirt and 
asked the servants to bring every dish in the house to her. This 
was done, and she filled them all with wine. They spent a 
joyous, pleasant, and merry night, and the King would take a 
while drinking the wine, and praising his daughter how well she 
had done. 

“Oh, indeed,” said the Queen, when she was quite tired of 
this speaking, “‘my daughter would do quite as well as she if 
she were sent away.” 

“Oh, well,” said the King, “send her away for brambles is 
just what we shall do.” 

This is how it was. The Queen gave to her daughter plenty 
of every kind of meat and a dish for the brambles. The stupid, 
scabby daughter went away then, and she went on until she came 
at night-fall to a large tree. She lay down at its trunk and began 
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to eat the meat. She had hardly begun when three wolves came 
where she was. They asked part of the meat of her. 
“You ugly animals that you are,” said she, “it is enough for 


me to keep meat to myself without giving it to you, and just run 


away.” 

They went away and did not come where she was more. The 
night was very cold, and the daughter had nothing to keep her 
warm. When morning came and the stupid, scabby daughter 
put herself in order, what did she see on a brae above her but a 
great beautiful house. She went in. There were none in but 
three lads and their mother. When the three lads saw her 
coming in, they grinned. 

“Tt seems,” said their mother, “that you had knowledge of 
this one before.” 

“ Oh, yes,” said they. 

They went and put meat before her and took the bramble- 
dish from her. Then they went out and filled the dish with 
frogs, lizards, snails, mice, and every kind of filth a man 
could think of. » They put a piece of cloth on the dish 
so that the stupid, scabby daughter should not see what was 
inside it. 

When the time came that she had to go they gave the dish 
to her. She was quite pleased, for she thought that it was 
brambles she had. She, at length, arrived home, and asked her 
mother to keep up her skirt and that she would spill the brambles 
in it. The queen did this, and the stupid, scabby daughter spilt 
what was in the dish in her skirt No sooner did she spill than 
every animal jumped through the house. The servants could 
not clean the house, and it had to be left. 

In lapse of time after this, a great Prince came to ask the 
beautiful daughter in marriage. When the Queen heard this, she 
made her men catch the beautiful daughter, and throw her out 
into the sea in a barrel. They did this, and the Queen gave her 
own stupid, scabby daughter to the Prince in marriage. The 
Prince had never seen the one he was wanting to marry, and so 
he did not know that the Queen cheated him. But, however, the 
wedding was made, and the Prince and the stupid, scabby daughter 
went to their own house. When they were near the house, the 
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prince asked his wife to play the harp, so that his men might 
know that they were coming. 

“Oh,” said she, “ it is early enough.” 

“ Put gold hair on yourself, any-way, so that the servants may 
see how beautiful you are.” 

But everything was early enough with her, until at last they 
arrived at the house. 

“ Lift now your finger,” said he, “ and flow wine, and we shall 
spend a joyous, merry night.” 

But it was early enough with her to do that, until, at length, 
the Prince had to stop asking her to do anything at all. In the 
lapse of time, a son was born to them and a son as ugly, unhealthy, 
as was ever born. 

The Prince had a little boy as servant, and he would always be 
going down the way of the shore. He would be seeing a barrel 
out in the sea—one time in the middle of the ocean, and another 
time beside the shore. In the barrel was the most beautiful 
woman he ever saw. She would sometimes come on shore, give 
wine from her finger to the boy to drink, and ask him : 

‘* Did she sing the music, 


Or did her finger flow, 
Or is the Prince’s young son healthy ?” 


And he would answer— 
‘* She did not sing the music, 
And her finger did not flow, 
And the Prince’s young son is not healthy !” 

One day, when the boy and the maid of the sea were together, 
who came on them, but the Prince himself. The maid of the sea 
ran away, and the Prince asked the boy, who she was. 

“ Well, I do not know,” said the boy, “she always comes on 
shore, when I am here. She will flow wine out of her finger into 
my mouth and ask me: 

‘* Did she sing the music, 
Or did her finger flow, 
Or is the Prince’s young son healthy ?” 


And I will say— 


‘* She did not sing the music, 
And her finger did not flow, 
And the Prince’s young son is not healthy !” 
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“Well didst thou say, excellent fellow. I now understand 
that I was cheated entirely ; but, never you mind, I will not be 
cheated again. You come down here to-morrow also, and I will 
hide myself at the back of a rock, and when the maid of the sea 
comes where you are, I will catch her, and I will go a witness 
that I will not let her go more.” 

This is how it was. The next day, the boy come down to the 
shore as usual, and the maid of the sea came on shore to flow 
wine out of her finger into his mouth. And no sooner did she 
come, than the Prince rushed from the back of the rock to catch 
her. She tried to escape, but he was too quick for her. 

“T have you now, at anyrate,” said he, “ and you must marry 
me withont delay.” 

Then they set about going home, and when they were near 
the house, she blew the trumpet, put gold hair on herself, and 
when they arrived at the house, she filled every dish in the house 
with wine. 

They made a great, joyous and merry wedding, and the 
stupid, scabby daughter and her son were sent home to the 
Queen. 

I left them there. 





THE SNOW-WHITE MAIDEN—AN IOBHAL GHEAL. 
NOTES ON THE FOLK-TALE IN OUR AUGUST NUMBER. 





I, BY MRS. WALLACE, 


This tale belongs to the Cinderella class of stories, and 
is the best Gaelic version of that class known to me. It was 
taken down in the early part of this year, from the recitation of 
M. Sinclair, Balephuill, Tiree, who said he heard it from the 
widow of Archibald Maclean (Gzlleasbuig Og) in Kilmoluag and 
is given as nearly as possible in the words of the reciter. 

The comments and notes are drawn from the assistance within 
reach, 
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The word Jodbhal, the Gaelic name of the daughters and of 
the mother, is not a word in common use. It is suggested that it 
is derived from Ni’mhaol, Bald-daughter, to denote that they were 
of human race and not of the fairy race, who were noted for their 
abundance of hair ; its use would thus be a kind of indication that 
the story was true, and not a romancing tale. Jodbhal or Ewald 
is also pronounced as if it were Zutha/, but that form also does not 
convey any further meaning. Whatever the origin of the tale 
may be, it will be of interest to those who are curious about such 
tales and their origin and history. As here given it is of value as 
shewing the changes which the tale may have undergone in 
adapting itself to the ideas of a remote locality and its state of 
society. The meetings at which the Prince was to be seen, being 
in church would alone indicate the state of matters in Tiree, the 
the church being the only place at which many people statedly 
congregate and where a stranger can see the people, and the 
people can see him. The riding of horses to and from church, 
especially by women is known, but is anything but a common 
practice. 

The enchantment’s caused by the Druidic wand of “Trouble 
the house,” EZachrais urlair, points unmistakably to pre-christian 
times, as well as the belief in the lake being dwelt in by an 
imaginary beast. 

The Prince being son of the King of Ireland points to the 
story being Gaelic and West Highland. Like all tales and re- 
hearsals to be fallen in with in the Western Islands, Ireland is 
looked upon as being the mother country, and an old long estab- 
lished kingdom. The only other Kings mentioned most fre- 
quently in such tales are, the King of Spain and King Hassan, 
which latter may be the King of Saxonland, but the name 
is uniformly pronounced and the incidents of a tale in 
which it persistently occurs point more to eastern climes and 
habits. 

The kings of France and Greece have also mention made of 
them. In this tale as in the others ample scope is left for the 
imagination and that necessarily occurs in the translation. The 
incident of Beauty being caught by the Beast inhabiting the lake 
might perhaps be traced to the Gaelic tradition of a waterhorse 
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inhabiting lakes and often taking young women away into the 
lake and keeping them there. 


TEXTUAL NOTES. 


Gheal. Geal and fionn both mean white and belong to that 
class of monosyllables, which are perfixed to other adjectives as 
fionn-chasach, white-footed, and both are more frequently applied 
to natural objects than to human beings. Objects are said to be 
geal as a comparison, e.g. Co gealri sneachda na h-aon oidhche, ’s 
co geal risa’ chanach: As white as new fallen or last night’s snow, 
or as mountain down. Foun is more common as denot- 
ing places, as Ftonna-phort, white harbour, in Mull, opposite Iona, 
“Fionary,” white shieling, in Morven. The white whelks are 
called Gilleacha geala in Tiree and Gilleacha fionn in Appin, 
Argyleshire. The utmost female beauty is denoted by gea/ and 
its comparisons ; fionn is never so applied. Though a man should 
be dubh, black, he is gea/, white, when well spoken of or praised. 

Eachrais urlair, sometimes Achlas urlair, and invariably so in 
Tiree. Enchantment wand, Siacan druiclheachd, was for en- 
chantment while org dhubh, black staff, was the witches’ instru- 
ment by which wonders could be performed. It was probably in 
reality only a broomstick or old woman's crutch. 

D1 uid, starling, is common in the islands and is well known asa 
haunter of deserted buildings and unused chimneys. _It is often 
to be seen impertinently perched on the back of sheep, gather- 
ing material for its nest in the chimney. 

Steud, steed. The steed was called black because that was the 
usual colour of beasts raised by enchantments or magic. 

Ceart (p.458 four lines from bottom), exactly. It was 
probably here, that the incident occurred which is told in other 
versions. A raven, fitheach, warns the prince by calling out “ Cas 
air a criomagachadh, cas air a gomagachadh, fuil sa stocaidh, fuil 
sa stocaidh” “A foot bitten, a foot pinched, blood in the stocking, 
blood in the stocking.” 

Anaceile (p. 460.) A question may be here raised, whether 
Anaceile is used as an adjective or a noun, but there can be no 
doubt that the meaning is that her envious sister tried to drown 

her and nearly succeeded in the attempt. 
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I. BY THE EDITOR. 


This tale of the Snow White Maiden—An Iobhal Gheal—is very 
interesting from the light which it throws on the growth of folk tales, 
It is evident at once that here we have really two tales joined 
together ; there is first the Cinderella story, and, secondly, we have 
another tale tacked on to it, the tale of the Supplanted Bride or 
Heroine. Inthe present Magazine, there is another version of 
the whole story with a different beginning ; this is Mr. K. Macleod’s 
“ Maid of the Isle.” The tale of the Maid of the Isle ends with the 
story of the Supplanted Bride, but quite a different story prefacesit, 
a story which is known to Literature as that of Toads and Diamonds, 
The story has been made classic by Perrault’s Popular Tales, 
There, under the title of Les Fées, we have the plot of the whole 
story. A good younger sister behaves kindly to a poor old 
woman, who, being a fairy, turns all her words into flowers and 
diamonds. The wicked elder sister treats the fairy with despite, 
and her words, in return, become toads and serpents; and the 
younger marries a king’s son. 

The Gaelic story, Maid of the Isle, introduces us to the well- 
known folk tale trio of mother, daughter, and step-daughter. The 
latter is sent to an Island in the sea for three years and she 
prospers, helped by three enchanted youths. She was taken 
home, an object of envy to step-mother and daughter, who in her 
turn tried life in the island and failed ignominiously. Then the 
step-daughter is sent to gather berries in mid-winter, an impossible 
task, which, however, is rendered possible by her kindness to three 
wolves, the same young men enchanted, who not merely give her 
the berries, but gift her with three fairy gifts, a harp, a comb, and 
a wine-producing power in her finger; of course the other sister 
tried and failed. Thereafter follows the story of how she was 
supplanted by the step-daughter in the marriage with the Prince 
of Ireland and how he recovered her. Mrs. Wallace’s version of 
this is practically the same as Mr. K. Macleod’s version. 

To Mr. Macleod’s version in its entirety, that is, in its two 
stories of the Persecuted Step-daughter and the Supplanted Bride, 
there are some striking parallels in German and Norse Folk-tales. 
In Grimm’s Fairy Tales, number 13, the “Three Dwarfs in the 
word,” is an exact parallel—the Step-daughter is sent for straw- 
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berries in mid-winter, is kind to three dwarfs, who gift her with 
three gifts—beauty, royal marriage to come, and that at every 
word she utters a gold piece fall from her mouth. Her 
sister is equally unlucky. Thereafter follows her marriage with 
the King and a year later her supplanting by the step-daughter 
through the magic craft of the mother. “The tale,” as Mr. 
Lang wittily says, ‘“‘ is complicated by the metamorphosis of the 
true bride (no great change her true lover would say) into a ‘little 
duck.’ She regains her shape when a sword is swung over her.” 
The Story of Bushy-bride in Dasent’s Tales from the Norse is 
another parallel. 

The story of the good daughter and the bad daughter is very 
widely distributed, and is evidently intended to point a moral. 
Grimm’s tale of Mother Hoble is a very good instance of it. The 
younger daughter drops her shuttle down a well ; she is sent after 
it and reaches a land where apples speak and say “Shake us, we 
are all ripe.” She does all she is asked to do and makes Mother 
Holle’s feather-bed so well that the feathers (snow-flakes) fly 
about the world. She goes home covered with golden wages, 
and her elder sister follows her, but not her example; she insults 
the apples, is lazy at Mother Holle’s, and is sent home covered 
with pitch. “The story,” says Mr. Lang, in his excellent edition 
of Perrault’s Tales, ‘‘ begins to be more exciting when it is com- 
bined, as commonly happens, with that of the substituted bride. 
It is odd enough that the Kaffirs have the incident of the good girl 
and the bad girl, the bad laughs at the trees, as in Grimm’s she 
mocks at the apples (Theal, Kafir Folk-lore p. 49). This tale (in 
which there is no miracle of uttering toads or pearls) diverges 
into that of the Snake Husband, a rude Beauty and the Beast, The 
Zulus again have the story of the substituted bride 
(‘ Ukcombekcantsini’, Callaway’s Nursery Tales of the Zulus, Natal, 
1868). The idea recurs in Theal’s Kaffir Collection (p. 136); in 
both cases the substituted bride is a beast. In Scotland the story 
of the Black Bull o’ Norroway contains the incident of the sub- 
stituted bride. The Kaffirs, in The Wonderful Horns, have a large 
part of that story, but without the substituted bride, who, in 
Europe, occasionally attaches herself as a sequel to Toads and 
Diamonds.” 

32 
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But Mrs. Wallace's version of the tale shows us that the story 
of the substituted bride may follow the Cinderella story. The 
one glides naturally and easily into the other. The elder of the 
two daughters of the stepmother follows the stepsister as ‘“ maid 
of honour” at her marriage with the prince, and thereafter sup- 
plants her. Grimm has many variants of these stories besides the 
Three Dwarfs in the Wood, and we may note more especially No, 
135, which has a similar heading to Mrs Wallace’s story, viz., 
“The White Bride and the Black.” 








SKETCHES OF THE CLAN MACLEAN. 


IV.—CLANN THEARLAICH. 


THE Clan Tearlach, Clann Thearlaich or offspring of Charles, 
includes the Macleans of Glen-Urquhart, and the Macleans of 
Dochgarroch or Davoch-garioch. They are sometimes spoken 
of as the Macleans of the North. 





THE MACLEANS OF URQUHART. 


1. Charles, one of the sons of Hector Reaganach, was the pro- 
genitor of the Clann Thearlaich. He was a distinguished warrior in 
his day. He was a follower of Donald, second Lord of the 
Isles, from whom he received certain lands in Glen-Lrquhart, 
one of the most lovely vales in the Highlands. He was constable. 
or keeper of the Castle of Urquhart about the year 1398. He 
received the honour of knighthood from his Sovereign. He is one 
of the witnesses to a bond given by the Lord of the Isles in 1439. 
He is said to have built the Castle of Bona, known as Caisteal 
Spioradan or Castle of Spirits, near the lower end of Loch Ness. 
He married a daughter of Cumming of Dalshangie. He was 
succeeded by his son, Hector Buie.—A. Mackintosh Shaw’s Clan 
Chattan. 

Anne or Agnes, daughter of Donald son of Charles 
Maclean, Domhnall Mac Thearlaich, was Prioress of Iona in 1508. 
She died in 1543. It is probable that Donald, her father, was a 
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son of Charles of Urquhart. The battle of Park, Blar na Pairce was 
fought in the year 1488. It is stated in the “ History of the 
Mackenzies,” page 68, that Lachainn Mac Thearlaich, a renowned 
warrior of the family of Lochbuie, was killed at that battle by 
Donnachadh Mor na Tuaighe. This Lachlan may also have been 
a son of Sir Charles of Urquhart. 

There is a tradition among the Macleans of Lochbuie to the 
effect that Charles of Urquhart was the eldest son of Hector 
Reaganach. Hugh Maclean of Kingerloch, in a letter written 
August 3rd, 1780, mentions this tradition, but adds that he could 
not positively affirm that it was true. 

2. Hector Buie entered the confederacy or union of clans 
known as the Clan Chattan. Owing to the forfeiture of the Lord 
of the Isles in 1475, the district of Urquhart was annexed to the 
Crown and given to Hugh Rose of Kilravock. Hector Buie 
married Margaret, daughter of Malcolm Beg Mackintosh, Chief 
of the Clan Chattan. He had a feud with the Camerons of 
Lochiel, who put to death two of his sons who had fallen into 


- their hands. He was succeeded by his eldest surviving son, 


Ewen. 

3. By the help of the Mackintoshes, Ewen retained possession 
of his father’s estate for several years. They at last however 
deserted his cause. He was then compelled to give up all op- 
position. We find Rose in peaceable possession of Glenurquhart 
in 1482. Ewen was succeeded in the chieftainship of the Clann 
Thearlaich by his son, Farquhar.* 


THE MACLEANS OF DOCHGARROCH. 


4.. Farquhar, fourth chieftain of the Clann Thearlaich, was the 
first Maclean of Dochgarroch. He was succeeded by his son, 
Donald. 

5. Donald, second Maclean of Dochgarroch, is found there in 
1557. He was succeeded by his son Alexander. 

6. Alexander, third Maclean of Dochgarroch, fought at the 
battle of Glenlivet under his chief, Sir Lachlan Mor of Duart, in 
1594. He was killed in a feud in North Uist in 1635, and is 
buried there, in the churchyard of Kilpeter. He was married 





* Transactions of the Gaelic Society of Inverness, Vol. V1., page 170, 
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three times. By his first wife, a daughter of Rose of Kilravock, 
he had no issue. By his second wife, a daughter of Grant of 
Glenmoriston, he had three sons and a daughter, John his heir, 
Charles of Culbokie, David of Buntait, and Jennet, who was 
married in 1614 to William Baillieof Dunvean. By his third wife 
a daughter of Andrew Munro of Daan, he had one son, James. 
John Maclean, “the Centenarian,” was a descendant of Charles 
of Culbokie. David of Buntaite was a man of highly excellent 
character. He was killed in a skirmish at Red Castle. Colonel 
John Maclean, Commandant at Caffraria, was descended from 
him. James, a medical doctor, was at one time Provost of Inver- 
ness. He married Alicia daughter of Captain Kenneth Mac- 
kenzie of Suddie, an Caiptean Mor, who was killed by Aonghas 
na Tulaich at the battle of Mulroy in 1688. 

7. John, fourth Maclean of Dochgarroch, fought under 
Montrose at Inverlochy, Auldearn, and Kilsyth. He was present 
at the disastrous battle of Inverkeithing in 1651. He married 
Agnes daughter of Fraser of Struy. He had seven sons and 
three daughters, Alexander, John Og, John Ban, Hector, Allan, 
Donald, Farquhar, Bridget, Margaret, and Jennet. He died in 
1674. Alexander, his eldest son, married a daughter of Chisholm 
of Strathglass. He died without issue in 1671. John Og 
succeeded his father. John Ban died in Strathdearn. His son 
John, was a captain under Brigadier Mackintosh of Borlum in 
1715. Captain John settled at Pitmain in Badenoch. He had 
two sons, James, minister of Urquhart in Morayshire, and Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir John Maclean, K.C.B. The Rev. James 
Maclean, minister of Urquhart, had three sons, Hugh a medical 
doctor, George, Governor of Sierra Leone, and James. Sir 
John, who died without issue, left the greater part of his money 
to his nephew, Dr. Hugh Maclean. Hector, fourth son of John 
of Dochgarroch, was killed at Killiecrankie. Allan removed to 
Sutherlandshire, where his descendants became quite numerous. 
Donald settled in Rosemarkie. His son, John, was minister of 
Glenburnie. His daughter was married to Murdoch Mackenzie, 
Bishop of Orkney. Farquhar, youngest son of John of Doch- 
garroch, was killed at Killiecrankie. Bridget was married to 
Angus Macqueen of Inches, Margaret to Donald Campbell of 
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Lopich, and Jennet to Malcolm Mackintosh of the family of 
Borlum. 

8. John Og, fifth Maclean of Dochgarroch, fought under 
Dundee at Killiecrankie in 1689. He renounced Prelacy and 
became a Presbyterian. He married Margaret, daughter of 
Bailie Fowler of Inverness. He had five sons, John, his suc- 
cessor, Alexander, David, Donald, Charles, and Farquhar. 
Alexander had two sons Robert and William. David had a 
son named Alexander. This Alexander had two sons, David 
and Donald. The former of these settled near Hopewell, in 
the County of Pictou, Nova Scotia. He served some time in 
the old 73rd, or Macleod Highlanders. He came to Pictou 
about the year 1790. He had a large family. His descendants 
are quite numerous. Donald, fourth son of John Og, settled 
in Argyllshire, where he married a daughter of Campbell of 
Airds. Charles died unmarried in the East Indies. Farquhar 
was a man of roving habits. It is not known what became of 
him. 

g. John, sixth Maclean of Dochgarroch, was a man of uncom- 
mon strength. He fought for the Stewarts at Sheriffmuir in 
1715. He married a daughter of Dallas of Kintra) He had 
three sons, John, Charles, and William. John died before his 
father. He was not married. Charles succeeded his father. 
William was an officer in the Black Watch. He married a 
daughter of Mackintosh of Borlum. His son John settled in the 
United States. 

10. Charles, seventh Maclean of Dochgarroch, married Jennet, 
daughter of Mackintosh of Holm. He had four sons, John his 
heir, Phineas who died young, Angus who died unmarried in 
1794, and William. Charles died in 1778. 

11. John, eighth Maclean of Dochgarroch, died in 1826, 
He was succeeded by his brother, William. 

12. William, ninth Maclean of Dochgarroch, and twelfth 
Chieftain of the Clann Thearlaich, married Elizabeth, daughter 
of Lachlan Maclean, of the family of Kingerloch. He had three 
sons, Allan, Charles-Maxwell, and William. He parted with his 
estate in 1832. He sold it to Baillie of Dochfour. He died in 
1841. Allan, his eldest son, succeeded him as Chieftain of the 
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Clann Thearlaich. Charles-Maxwell was Lieutenant-Colonel of 
the 72nd Regiment. He wrote a history of his family. We 
do not know whether it has been printed or not. He died 
in 1864. William married Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas 
Henderson of Dominica. He had two sons, William-Henderson 
and Allan. 

13. Allan, thirteenth Chieftain of the Clann Thearlaich, died 
unmarried in 1864. He was succeeded in the Chieftainship by 
Allan, second son of William twelfth Chieftain. 

14. Allan Maclean, fourteenth Chieftain of the Clann Thear- 
laich, resides in London. 


THE MACLEANS OF KINGERLOCH. 


The Macleans of Kingerloch are a branch of the Macleans of 
Urquhart, but we are not able to give their genealogy. The 
head of the family is known as Mac Mhic Eachainn. This 
makes it probable that the founder of it was either a son of 
Charles son of Hector Reaganach, or a son of Ewen son of 
Hector Buie. Balmacaan in Glen-Urquhart was originally Baile 
Mhic Eachainn, the town of the son of Hector; but whether 
the Hector meant was Hector Reaganach or Hector Buie 
we cannot tell. Donald, who was laird of Kingerloch in 1545, 
was a man of some prominence in his day. There was another 
Donald in 1675. Hugh was laird of Kingerloch from 1759 to 
1780. Hehad five sons—Donaldhissuccessor, Murdocha Captain 
in the 2nd West India Regiment, Colin a Lieutenant in the 
37th Regiment, James a planter in Jamaica, and Hector. 
Murdoch, Colin, and James died unmarried. Hugh of Kinger- 
loch had three daughters. The eldest was married to the Rev. 
Donald Skinner, minister of Ardnamurchan. Dr. James Skinner 
of Pictou was their son. Donald of Kingerloch married Anne, 
daughter of Hugh twelfth Maclean of Ardgour. He had no 
issue. His wife was born in 1765, and died in Edinburgh in 
1860. Hector, his youngest brother, succeeded Donald as head 
of the family of Kingerloch. Hector came to Pictou, Nova 
Scotia, about the year 1800. He commenced business as a 
merchant, but failed in the course of a few years. He married 
a daughter of Captain John Fraser of the 82nd Regiment, who 
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settled in 1783 at Fraser’s Point, Pictou. He had two sons and 
two daughters. Murdoch, his elder son, was Sheriff of Guys- 
borough. Simon, his younger son, was a sea-captain. One of 
his daughters was married to the Rev. Kenneth John Mackenzie 
of Pictou. 


BISHOP HECTOR AND HIS SONS, 


Hector Maclean, Bishop of Argyle, was unquestionably of 
the family of Lochbuie. According to one account he was 
descended from Charles, second son of John Mor of Lochbuie. 
This Charles is said to have been the founder of the family of 
Tapull. According to another account the Bishop was a son 
of Angus, son of John, son of Angus, son of John, son of John, 
son of John, son of Sir Charles of Urquhart. He was born in 
1605. He was first minister at Morvern, then at Dunoon, and 
lastly at Eastwood. He was appointed Bishop of Argyle in 
1680, He was married to Jane, daughter of Thomas Boyd, 
minister of Eaglesham. He had four sons and two daughters, 
He died in 1687, and was buried in the churchyard of Dunoon, 
—Gordon’s Jona, page 91. 

Andrew, Bishop Hector’s eldest son, lived in Knock, Morvern. 
He was known as Anndra Mac an Easbui. He was an excellent 
Gaelic poet. He was compelled to sell Knock owing to the fact 
that the Camerons were constantly stealing his horses and cattle. 
He was a Captain in the army. He married Florence, daughter 
of Charles Maclean of Ardnacross. Angus his son was a Major 
in Castellar’s regiment in Spain. After the death of his uncle, 
Alexander, he assumed his title, and became Sir Angus. Angus 
was married and had a son named Andrew, who was a Captain 
in the same regiment with himself. Both Sir Angus and his 
son Andrew died before the year 1780. They were the last of 
Bishop Hector’s male descendants. 

Bishop Hector’s second son was Sir Alexander Maclean of 
Otter. Sir Alexander took a prominent part in the affairs of 1715. 
He died at Aix-la-Chapell. His brother, Captain Andrew, com- 
posed an elegy about him.—C/arsach na Coille, page 202. The 
Bishop’s third son was a Captain in the Army. He was killed at 
Reyzerwerts. Of the fourth son we know nothing. One of 
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Bishop Hector’s daughters was married to Lachlan Og seventh | 
son of Allan, seventh Maclean of Ardgour. 


V.—THE MACLEANS OF SCALLASDALE. 


The earlier Macleans of Scalasdale were descended from Mur- 
doch, a son of one of the Macleans of Lochbuie. He was known 
as Murchadh Scalasdail, Murdoch of Scalasdale. He was a man 
of ability, but of an ambitious and grasping character. He acted 
as tutor or guardian for his nephew, the heir of Lochbuie. He 
seized the estate for himself, and sought to retain possession of it. 
He married a daughter of Stewart of Appin, and by this alliance 
greatly strengthened his position. Ailean MacEachainn of the 
family of Lochbuie, and Lachainn Odhar of Ardchraoisnis sup- 
ported the claims of the young heir. The Stewarts of Appin sup- 
ported Murdoch. A battle took place between the two parties at 
Gruline. Murdoch was defeated, and the rightful heir confirmed 
in the possession of his estate. Some time after the battle, the 
young laird found his uncle asleep, but refrained from killing him. 
Owing to this act of kindness, Murdoch gave up his opposition to 
his nephew. According to a traditional account that we have 
read Murdoch of Scalasdale was a son of John Og, and 
Murdoch Gearr the nephew whom he sought to deprive of his 
estate. 

When writing about the Macleans of Lochbuie, we stated that 
Murchadh Gearr may have married a daughter of Sorley Buy, 
but that he could not have married a daughter of the Earl of 
Antrim. We have learned since that as a matter of fact he did 
marry one of Sorley Buy’s daughters. Her name was Anne, 
By this wife, Murchadh Gearr had a daughter, also named Anne, 
who became the wife of John, son and heir of Sir Alexander 
Macnachten who was killed at Flodden in 1513. John Mac- 
nachten had three sons, Alexander, Malcolm, and John known as 
Iain Dubh. Iain Dubh settled in Ireland. He was the first 
secretary of the first Earl of Antrim. He died in 1630. 
The present Chief of the Clan Macnachten is descended from 
him. 

The later Macleans of Scalasdale are descended from Gilleain, 
son of the last John of Lochbuie. This Gilleain lived in Scalas- 
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dale. He married, in 1771, Maria, eldest daughter of Macquarrie 
of Ulva. He had five sons, Allan, Archibald, John, Murdoch, 
and Hector. Allan had two sons, Gilleain a merchant in Java, 
and the Rev. Angus Maclaine, minister of Ardnamurchan. 
Archibald was a General inthe army. He received the honour 
of knighthood for his defence of Fort Matagorda for fifty-five 
days with only 155 men against 8,000 men under Marshal Soult. 
He died in 1861. Murdoch, a Captain in the army, was killed at 
the battle of Maida in 1806. John, a Major in the army, was 
killed at Waterloo. Hector wasa Colonel in the army. He 
married in 1816, Martha only child and heir of William Osborne 
of Kingston in the county of Gloucester. He died in 1847. 
He was succeeded in Kingston by his only child, William 
Osborne. 


THE MACLEANS OF LEHIRE. 


Lachainn Lubanach married Margaret, daughter of John of 
the Isles by Annie MacRory, in 1366. He received three 
charters from Donald of the Isles in 1390. Hector his son, 
Eachann Ruadh nan Cath, is witness to a charter granted at 
Dundonald in 1405. Hector obtained a charter of certain lands 
in Coll in 1409. He was killed at Harlaw in 1411. He had by 
his wife, a daughter of the Earl of Douglas, two sons, Lachainn 
Bronnach, his successor, and John Dubh. 

The Macleans of Lehire, or Leth-thir, are descended from John 
Dubh, second son of Hector Roy of the battles. John Dubh 
was quite young at the time of his father’s death. He was present 
at the battle of Inverlochy, fighting under Donald Ballach in 
1431. He was succeeded in Lehire by his son Neil, Niall an 
Leth-thir. Neil was succeeded by his son, also named Neil. This 
latter Neil fought under Eachann Odhar, his Chief, in behalf of 
John of the Isles, at the battle of Bloody Bay in 1482. Owing to 
the large number of thumbs that he cut off as his opponents were 
trying to board his galley, he was called Niall nan Ordag, Neil 
of the Thumbs. He was succeeded by his son John, and John 
by his son John Og. John Og was married, but had no issue. 
He was put to death by Ailean nan Sop, who seized his estate 
and kept possession of it. It is probable that the Macleans of 
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Shuna and also the Macleans of Dunmore in Savil belonged to 
the family of Lehire. 


THE MACLEANS OF ARDGOUR. 


Lachainn Bronnach succeeded his father in Duart in 1411. 
We find himself and his son, “Lachlan Master of Duart,” 
witnesses to a charter granted in 1449, and again to a charter 
granted in 1463. He seems to have been living in 1495, as in 
that year we find his son Lachainn Og styled simply Master of 
Duart. 

1. Donald, a son of Lachainn Bronnach, was the first 
Maclean of Ardgour. He was brought up with Maclean of 
Kingerloch. He was a man of warlike character. With the 
consent of the Lord of the Isles he attacked the Macmasters of 
Ardgour, killed thei1 Chief and his son, and took possession of 
their lands. In this daring act he was assisted by Maclean 
of Kingerloch. A Macmaster woman expresses her feelings 
towards both in the following stanza :— 

Nam biodh Mac-Mhic-Eoghainn ’s Mac-Mhic-Eachainn 
Mar chombla air aon sgeir, 

Cha tugainn-sa dheth Mac-Mhic-Eachainn, 

’S dh’ fhagainn Mac-Mhic-Eoghainn air. 

Donald married a daughter of Ewen Cameron of Lochiel, 
Eoghann Mac Ailein. He had three sons by his wife. Ewen 
his heir, Niall Ban progenitor of the Macleans of Borreray, and 
John Ruadh. He had a natural son named Archibald. He 
died before 1463. 

2. Ewen, second Maclean of Ardgour, is a witness to charters 
granted in 1463, 1478, and 1479. He is termed Ewen, son of 
Donald, son of Lachlan. He married a daughter of Thomas 
Chisholm of Comar, Chief of the Chisholms. He had three sons, 
Allan his heir, John first Maclean of Treisinnis, and Hector 
of Blaich and Achnadale. It is from this Ewen that the 
Macleans of Ardgour derive their patronymic, Mac Mhic 
Eoghainn. 

3. According to the “Family of Maclean” the name of the 
third laird of Ardgour was Allan; according to Gregory it was 
Lachlan. He married a daughter of Mac-a-Ghlasraich, a man 
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of some importance in the Braes of Lochaber. He was succeeded 
by his son John. 

4. John, fourth Maclean of Ardgour, was very young when 
his father died. John Ruadh, third son of Donald the first laird 
of Ardgour, acted as his tutor. The fourth laird was married 
twice. By his first wife, a daughter of Macdougall of Lorn, he 
had two sons, Allan his successor, and Ewen who succeeded his 
brother Allan. By his second wife, a daughter of the Chief of 
Clanranald, he had also two sons, Charles and Lachlan. He 
took a daughter of Macdonald of Ardnamurchan to live with him 
with the purpose of marrying her should she please him. He 
had two sons by her, John of Inverscadell and Hector. At 
the end of two years he sent her home to her father, but his 
children by her were regarded as legitimate. He had a 
natural son who was known as John Gleannach. We find his 
name attached to a document of 1545. He died shortly after- 
wards. 

5. Allan, fifth Maclean of Duart, died without legitimate 
issue. He was succeeded by his brother, Ewen. 

6. Ewen, sixth Maclean of Ardgour, married a daughter of 
Stewart of Appin, by whom he had two sons, Allan his heir and 
John. He was killed in Lochaber by a party of the Macdonalds 
of Keppoch, who mistook him for Cameron of Lochiel with whom 
they were on bad terms. John, Ewen’s second son, had a son 
named Allan. This Allan was the father of John Maclean, the 
Mull poet. The poet was known as Iain Mac Ailein, or more 
fully as Iain Mac Ailein Mhic Iain, Mhic Eoghainn. His poems 
were written down by Dr. Hector Maclean of Mull. The manu- 
script has been carefully preserved. 

7. Allan seventh Maclean of Ardgour, was a minor at the 
time of his father’s death. His uncle Charlie acted as tutor. 
Charles, who was an unscrupulous man, tried to obtain the estate 
for himself, but did not succeed. Allan married Catherine 
daughter of Allan Cameron of Lochiel, Ailean nam Biodag. He 
had eleven sons, John the elder his heir, Hector, Allan, Charles, 
Donald, Lachainn Mor, Lachainn Og, Ewen the elder, Ewen the 
younger, Archibald, and John the younger, two of his sons, 
Donald and John the younger, were killed at Inverkeithing in 
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1651. He was about one hundred and two years of age at the 
time of his death. 

Lachainn Og, seventh son of Allan of Ardgour, married a 
daughter of Hector Maclean, Bishop of Argyle. Major-General 
Sir Joseph Maclean, was one of his descendants. 

8. John eighth Maclean of Ardgour was lame, owing to a fall 
which he got when a child, and was known as Iain Cniback, 
He was married twice. By his first wife, Anne daughter of 
Campbell of Dunstaffnage, he had five sons; Ewen his heir, 
Lachlan progenitor of the Macleans of Blaich, Donald, Allan, 
and Archibald. By his second wife, Marion, daughter of Hector 
second Maclean of Torloisk, he had one son, John. He lived 
to the age of ninety-five. 

g. Ewen nineth Maclean of Ardgour, married Mary, daughter 
of Lachlan Maclean of Lochbuie, and has five sons; Allan his 
heir, Donald, Charles, John and Lachlan. 

10. Allan, tenth Maclean of Ardgour, was born in 1668, 
He married Anne, daughter of Sir Ewen Cameron of Lochiel. 
He had six sons, Donald, Ewen, John, Archibald, Allan, and 
James. He was extravagant, and a poor manager. He brought 
the estate to the brink of ruin. Donald, his eldest son died in 
1731. Ewen, his second son, also died whilst comparatively 
young. Shortly after the death of Donald, he handed his estate 
over to his third son, John, reserving for himself only a small yearly 
portion. He died in 1756, in the eighty-eighth year of his age. 

11. John eleventh MacLean of Ardgour, married Marjory 
daughter of Allan MacLachlan of Corry, and had twosons, Hugh 
and Hector. He died in 1739, seventeen years before his father. 
He was succeeded by his son Hugh. 

12. Hugh, twelfth Maclean of Ardgour, married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Alexander Houston of Gordon Hill, by whom he had 
Alexander his successor, and Anna, who was married to Donald 
Maclean of Kingerloch. He died in 1768. 

13. Alexander, thirteenth Maclean of Ardgour married 
Margaret, eldest daughter of John Hope, second Earl of Hope- 
toun ; he had twelve sons and two daughters ; he was Colonel of 
the Argyleshire Militia ; he was born in 1764, and died 1833; he 
was succeeded by his fourth son, Alexander. 
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14. Alexander, fourteenth Maclean of Ardgour married Helen- 
Jane-Hamilton, eldest daughter of Major-General Sir John 
Dalrymple, by whom he had two sons, Alexander-Thomas his 
successor, and John Dalrymple. 

15. Alexander-Thomas, fifteenth Maclean of Ardgour, was 
born in 1835. He is the present Mac-Mic-Eoghainn. 





A HIGHLAND WEDDING IN BYGONE DAYS. 





WESTER Ross CUSTOMS. 


THE night preceding the marriage there was held what was 
popularly known as “feet washing.” The bridegroom’s bachelor 
friends met at his house on the pretext of washing his feet for his 
wedding. A great deal of practical joking was indulged in; for 
example, soot, blacking etc., were mixed with the water and rubbed 
on the feet and even on the face of the expectant bridegroom. 
Very often he made his escape from his friendly tormentors, and 
was chased by them till he contrived to elude his pursuers, and _ if 
he was lucky in concealing himself from them it was considered a 
good omen of future prosperity. When they failed in finding him 
he emerged from his eoncealment and the remaining part of the 
night was taken up with dancing. On the Monday night after 
the first proclamation, the yonng couple secretly paid a visit to 
the shoemaker for the marriage shoes; the bridegroom paying for 
both pairs. It was considered unlucky to get married in May; and 
Tuesdays and Thursdays were the favourite days for tying the 
nuptial knot, the other days of the week being considered unlucky. 
Some day in the growth of the moon was always preferred. On 
the morning of the wedding, the friends of the bridegroom met 
at his house and those of the bride at her father’s. At each place 
they were entertained to breakfast, which consisted of milk 
porridge with brown sugar sprinkled over it, and finished with 
curds and cream. Then the bridegroom with his party, all young 
men and bachelors, started, headed by a piper, to the kirk or manse, 
or residence of the bride to have the ceremony performed. The 
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bride and bridegroom were not to meet or see one another till 
they met before the minister—the bride always taking the lead. 
The best young man was expected to provide a bottle of whisky 
and a glass and to produce them when meeting anyone on the 
road that he or she might drink to the health and happiness of 
the bridal pair. It was held unlucky to have the ceremony per- 
formed in the bride’s father’s house ; so when not in the kirk or 
manse it was held in the barn. It was also unlucky to passa 
church on their way to get married, but to meet a funeral was 
most unlucky of all, for that foretold the death of the bride or 
bridegroom within a twelve month. Green must on no account 
be worn by the bride, bridegroom, or guests, as it was the Fairies’ 
favourite colour, and they would be highly offended if wedding 
parties dared to wear it. 

During the ceremony great care was taken that no dogs passed 
between the bridal pair, and particular care was taken to have the 
bridegroom’s left shoe without either buckle or latchet. At the 
church door he formed a cross with a nail or knife upon the right 
hand side of the door, and every knot about the bride and bride- 
groom’s dress was carefully loosed. After the ceremony was over 
the bridegroom and best man retired one way and the bride and 
the best maid another way, to tie the knots that were loosed and 
the bridegroom to fix the buckle and latchet which were removed 
on his entry to the church or where the ceremony was performed. 
Before returning home, if the ceremony took place in the church, 
the bridal party walked round the church observing to follow the 
course of the sun. On the homeward way, the bridegroom now 
took the lead ; the bride came up behind, while the piper played 
“ Leanaidh mi thu ”"—“ I will follow thee.” 

The marriage feast was spread in the barn. The first dish was 
generally red cabbage boiled and mashed. The prejudice against 
the “ fairies fatal green” extended to the feast ; hence green of 
all kinds was excluded. The next dish was “ fowl-a-bree,” that is, 
fowls cut into small pieces and made into soups with grots, 
onions, and carrots; then beef and mutton, roasted and boiled, and 
puddings of various kinds with an abundant supply of whisky. 
The chief waiter was the bridegroom, and when all the guests 
were served he was allowed to help himself. After the feast 
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dancing was engaged in, the ball being opened by the “ shemit 
reel,” which was performed by his best young man and the bride 
and her best man and his best maid. After the shemit reel was 
danced the two young men paid the fiddler and piper, and then 
the “ fiddler’s lawin” was collected, that is, every young man at 
the wedding gave from Is. to Is. 6d., thereby entitling him to the 
honour of a reel with the bride. The young men had the 
privilge of kissing their partners at the end of the reel. 

On the bride’s first entrance into her new house she had to be 
careful to step over the threshold if she would be lucky. A cake 
of bread and a cheese, both of which had been previously either 
broken or cut into pieces, were placed on a plate and thrown over 
the bride’s head as she entered the door. If the plate broke it 
was a good omen as to having ason as heir. Then the links of 
the crook were put round her head or neck and she 
was led to the meal girnel and made to take up a handful of meal. 
All this was done by the mother of the bridegroom if there was 
such and if not the next of kin. On the first Sabbath after their 
marriage they went to be kirked, accompanied by a best man 
and best maid, and they never entered the church till the first 
singing was half through. 

A few marriage superstitions may be mentioned. If an un- 
married man happens to be placed between a man and his wife, 
that promises marriage within the year. A man never goes 
courting on Friday. Whichever sleeps first on the marriage 
night will be the first to die. Fire is an omen of marriage, and 
when sparks flew out of the fire towards young persons, and if 
they fixed on the clothes it was considered very lucky. Sparks 
of fire were also a token of a relative or a stranger coming to 
visit. Contracts are made on Friday. 

FEAR BHA ANN. 
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HERO TALES OF THE GAEL. 





IX. CUCHULINN : THE SCOTCH STORIES. 


WHEN we compare the Scotch Zain Bo Chualgne to the Irish 
tale on the same subject and of the same title, we are struck at 
once by the vast difference there is between them in form and 
feeling. They evidently present the same facts, but there are 
seven hundred years between them in age and much more than 
that time in literary form. The Irish tale is a literary pre- 
sentment of the old mythic saga; it is literary and what is more, 
it is historic—it makes history of the myth. The Scotch story is 
a folk-tale and, even as such, it would not rank among the most 
serious. The comic element has been introduced into it, and so 
much has this latter factitious element dominated that it is the 
comic parts that are the most popular and which survive when 
the rest is forgotten. The incident of Garbh-mac-Stairn is 
widely known and is as often connected with Finn as with 
Cuchulinn. The Irish have the same story ®* told still by the 
peasantry. The following version of it was picked up a few years 
ago in Badenoch; the reciter had a mass of Ossianic lore, of 
which we unfortunately could not recover much :— 


FINN’S JOURNEY TO SEE HIS DAUGHTER. 

Gara-mac-stairn stole the king’s daughter and married her. 
Finn was downcast for the loss of his daughter, and he resolved 
to goand seeher. She knew he was coming and gave Gara-mac 
the hint how to act. So they were both abed when Finn arrived 
at their house. Gara-mac-stairn lay down below the clothes, and 
simulated being a baby. Finn put his finger into the apparent 
baby’s mouth, and he got it almost cut off, and then he said “ Nie 
duine fhathasd” (He will make a man yet.) The wind blew a 
great storm, and beat fair against the entrance door. Finn com- 
plained of the annoyance caused by it, and his daughter said if 
the “ Laoich,” the gallants, were at home, they would soon put 
matters to right. Whereupon he said “ What could they do that 
we could not?” She said they would soon shift the house round 





* Legendary Fictions of the Irish Celts, pp. 203-5, 
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so that the wind would beat on the back of it ; so Finn lifted the 
house bodily and exchanged the front to where the back was. 

Her father now asked her if she would give him the bull 
for his herd of cows; she said the Gudeman was from home, 
but if he would go a-field himself perhaps the herd would give it 
to him; so he went away to where the cows were grazing. Mean- 
time Gara-mac-stairn rose and by going a short cut, arrived at the 
cows before Finn. Finn came up to him and asked him for the 
bull. Gara-mac-stairn said, ‘“‘ No, my master is from home, and I 
cannot give him away.” Finn—‘“ I got permission from your 
mistress.” Gara—‘ No matter, I cannot.” Finn—‘ You must.” 
Gara—‘“ No.” Finn now approached the bull and caught him by 
the horn, and was going to lead him away. The two got very wild 
and almost struck each other. On Gara seeing Finn catch the 
bull by the horn, he (Gara) caught the other one and they pulled 
the beast asunder. 





Mapherson, of ‘‘ Ossian” fame, also got a version of the Zain 
Bo Chualgne, but itis clear from the little use he made of it that 
his version must have been the popular and comic one. Yet 
the main features are there; Cuchulinn and Ferdia, are cor- 
rectly enough characterised, but Meave and Ailill have 
strange names and stranger motives assigned them. It forms 
one of Macpherson’s ever recurring episodes, and will be found in 
Fingal, Book II. Itis, when condensed, as follows :—Ferda, 
the son of Damman, was a chief of Albion, who was educated 
with Cuchulinn in “ Muri’s hall” (ste), an academy of arms in 
Ulster. Deugala, spouse of Cairbar, who was “covered with the 
light of beauty, but her heart was the house of pride,” loved Ferda, 
and asked Cairbar to give her half of his herd and let her join her 
lover. Cairbar called in Cuchulinn to divide the herd. “I 
went,” as he tells his friends, “and divided the herd. One bull of 
snow remained. I gave that bull to Cairbar. The wrath of 
Deugala rose.” She induced Ferda most unwillingly to challenge 
Cuchulinn to mortal combat. “I will fight my friend, Deugala, 
but may I fall by his sword! Could I wander on the hills and 
behold the grave of Cuchulinn?” They fought and Ferda fell. 

Our indefatigable friend, Mr. Kenneth Macleod, found a 
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version of the story in the Island of Eigg, and we have pleasure 
in reproducing: it here. The fighting “at the ford” has been a 
stumbling-block to the correct transmission of the folk-tale, and 
it presents itself here under a very strange aspect. The story of 
the Beam is also a well known episode of the Tain Bo Chualgne 
in Irish. 


MAOIM-CHRUACIIAN AND CUCHULINN. 


Maoim-Chruachan and Cuchullin once went in part about 
cattle. When the cattle was divided there was one bull over. 
Maoim-Chruachan sent a letter to Cuchullin asking the bull, and 
Cuchullin, in reply, asked her to send some of her lads for it. 
Maoim-Chruachan sent her lads, and Cuchullin, receiving them 
kindly, brought them into a room and set meat before them. 
He then went away out of the room and began to listen at the 
door. Said one of the embassy, “Is it not strange that Cuchullin 
gave us leave to bring the bull with us so easily ?” Said another, 
“It is as well for him, for we would bring it from him by force.” 
When Cuchullin heard this, he at once went to the park where 
the bull was. He took a great heavy beam and put it as 
deep into the ground as he could. On the beam he wrote 
that none would get the bull that could not bring the beam 
from its roots out of the ground. Then he exchanged clothes 
with Laoghare, the herd, and remained himself guarding the 
bull. In a short time Maoim-Chruachan’s embassy came, and 
first singly, and then together, tried to bring the beam out of 
the ground ; but they could only shake it. Then they went 
and demanded the bull of the (disguised) cow-herd. ‘ What 


authority,” said he, “ have you for demanding the bull ” “ Your 
master’s,” said they. “Oh, but I would require to hear that from 
the mouth of my master,” answered the herd. ‘ Well, if we will 


not get him with your will, we will get him without your leave.” 
So Maoim-Chruachan’s men caught one horn and Cuchullin 
the other, and they began to drag until they clove the bull from 
its head to its tail into two. Maoim-Chruachan’s men carried 
away one half and Cuchullin the other. 
When Maoim-Chruachan's men went home with only one half 
of the bull, what should she do but send word to Cuchullin 
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to give her a day of fight and battle. Cuchullin sent for Laoghare, 
and they both went to a great river, on the other side of which 
were Maoim-Chruachan and her men. They began to throw 
arrows at each other, but all at once the river began to rise so that 
those on one side could not see those on the other. “ Run,” said 
Cuchullin to Loaghare, “and see what is putting a stop on the 
river.” Loaghare went, and who did he find but Cuchullin’s own 
brother, stretched across the river, so that his body was putting a 
stop to the river. Cuchullin went, and, although he was his 
brother, he cut him into two halves with his great sword, and let 
them down the stream. All at once the river got small and 
Cuchullin saw Maoim-Chruachan with a fairy (leannan-sith) on 
each side of her. They were throwing three arrows to the two 
that Cuchullin and Laoghare would throw; so Cuchullin and 
Loaghare had to run away. They came to a great forest and 
took refuge in a small underground house there. They were 
there for a long time without any body knowing it. Maoim- 
Chruachan had a girl whom she had sent for seven years to the 
“black school.” She sent for this girl and asked her to go and find 
out where Cuchullin was hiding himself. 

On a certain day of the days Cuchullin was run short of water 
and he sent Laoghare out for some. On the way he met a crow, 
and she struck her wing on him and made him into a rock-stone 
(carraig-clach). She herself took upon her Laoghare’s form and 
went into the house. Cuchullin was rising and she said to him 
“Tsn’t it you that are lazy, you without rising and they busy 
putting a fight and battle on the shore?” Then she went out 
and struck her wing on the rock-stone. The rock-stone became 
Laoghare again, and she became a crow. When Laoghare came 
in with the water, Cuchullin asked him to make himself ready 
and follow him to the shore, that they were putting a fight and 
the battle there : 

“Who said that to you?” asked Laoghare. 

“ Did not yourself come in a while ago and tell me ?” 

“No, I did not come in till just now.” 

“T saw you any way, and so we will go.” 

And this was how it was, but they saw no fight nor battle on 

shore. They waited there a while and what did they see. 
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coming in but a big otter (dobhar-chu). “ Well,” said Cuchullin, 
“it was told that the last exploit I would do was to kill an otter.” 
With that he took a big stone, struck it on the otter’s head and 
killed it. ‘ Now,” said Cuchullin, “do you see that cliff up 
there? 1 am going there, for it was told I would die there when 
the crow would come and spit three times on my nose unless my 
brother Conall would go to the wood, gather nine nines of 
switches, put the head of a king's son or knight's son on each 
and then throw them at my feet. Now you will go and seek my 
brother Conall and tell him ‘that Cuchullin has a new house with 
his head reaching the spars and the big sword on his breast.’ He 
will say to you that Cuchullin is dead. Then you will take 
witness of heaven and earth that he told you first, and not you 
him, for if you say otherwise he will kill you.” 

Laoghare went away and soon met Conall. “Have you any 
news,” said he, “ of my brother Cuchullin ?” 

“ Cuchullin has a new house with his head reaching the spars 
and the big sword on his breast,” said Laoghare. 

“Cuchullin, my brother, then is dead.” 

“TI take witness of God and earth,” said Laoghare, “ that it 
was you that told me first of his death and not I you.” 

“We will not quarrel just now,” said Conall, “ but go to the 
forest for the switches.” 

They went and soon got the nine nines of switches. They now 
had to put the head of a king’s son or knight’s son on each switch. 
They soon had them all filled except one. ‘ Now,” said Conall, 
“there is one still without a head, and as I am a king’s son and 
you a knight’s son one of our heads must go on it.” 

Laoghare knew that it was his own head that would go on it 
and he let a head slip of one of the switches and said: ‘“ There 
is no reason for that. I see a head lying on the ground and it 
will do.” They put the head on the switch and went where 
Cuchullin was. 

The crow Feannag daughter of Caladair had just come and 
spat three times on his nose. Conall threw the switches at 
Cuchullin’s feet and he fell down a green mound, and there was 
an end to him. Conall and Laoghare went away, and I left them 
there. 
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THE LEGEND OF THE HOLY GRAIL, 





To the modern mind the Quest of the Holy Grail is the most 
perplexing and least interesting of the Arthurian cycle of 
romance. The ascetic ideal which the story inculcates, and the 
visionary character of the Quest in its fullest and latest develope- 
ment, deprive it of interest and of example to a work-a-day 
world. The Laureate well expresses our modern attitude to the 
story when he makes King Arthur scold his knights for rashly 
undertaking the visionary vow of the Quest :— 

** What are ye? Galahads? . . . Nay, said he, but men 

With strength and will to right the wronged, of power 

To lay the sudden heads of violence flat. . . 

This chance of noble deeds will come and go 

Unchallenged, while ye follow wandering fires, 

Lost in the quagmire !” 
The life of religious asceticism, of cloistered virtue with its 
withdrawal from the world’s battle, with its seeing of visions 
and dreaming of dreams, is not King Arthur’s ideal, nor is it ours, 
Yet no portion of the Arthurian romance has given rise to more 
literary criticism and research than this legend of the Holy Grail. 
It is the latest work on the subject, that of Mr Nutt,* that has 
given occasion to the remarks here offered. 

The Holy Grail, according to the oldest literary forms of the 
story dating from the 12th century, was the vessel which our 
Lord used at the Last Supper. Given by Pilate to Joseph of 
Arimathea, it served the latter to receive the blood flowing from 
the body of the dead Christ on the cross; then it sustained Joseph 
miraculously during his captivity, and was after his release used 
by him to test the faith of his followers. It was brought to Eng- 
land by Joseph, say some tales, by his brother-in-law Brons, say 
others, but in any case it was finally confided to Brons, to be kept 
until the coming of the latter’s grandson, or the coming of the 
Good Knight. Its properties in the Castle where it was kept are 
described thus: “And as soon as it entered the door of the hall, 





* Studies on the Legend of the Holy Grail, with special reference to the hypothesis 
of its Celtic origin, by Alfred Nutt. London, David Nutt, 1888. 
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the whole court was filled with perfume. . . and it proceeded 
to every place in the hall. And as it came before the tables it 
filled them with every kind of meat that a man would wish to 
have.” 

In some cases we find the story of the Grail by itself, as con- 
densed above, with little or almost no reference to the story of 
the Quest, or search after it by the Hero; and again, there are 
more stories about the Hero and the Quest by themselves than 
there are about the Grail. In fact the history of the Grail, as a 
Christian legend, may be looked on as independent of the story 
of the Quest, as we shall find. The story of the Quest may be 
condensed, though with difficulty, from its sixty thousand odd 
lines of verse to the following compass :—A widow whose hus- 
band and two sons have fallen in battle, determines to bring up 
her third son in ignorance of war and arms. She does so, but 
unfortunately the youth one day sees some knights and takes them 
to be angels, but they disabuse him of his idea and explain the 
facts to him. He must forth despite his mother’s entreaties ; she 
dresses him in coarse linen and leathe: «:4 counsels him thus :— 
Aid ladies if asked, he must not displease ‘'\-m, and he is to kiss 
the maid who is willing, and to take ring and girdle if he can; he 
must not go far with an unknown traveller, he must consort with 
the good and pray at church and convent. Percival, for such is 
his name, comes to a tent in a wood and, taking it for a convent, 
enters, and finds a lady sleeping, who is awakened by his horse 
neighing. According to his mother’s orders he kisses her, takes 
her ring, and eats of her provision. Then he rides forth. The 
lady’s husband does not believe her story but sends her after 
Percival barefooted and with no change of raiment, while he 
swears to avenge himself on him. Thereafter Percival arrives at 
Arthur’s court ; he finds that a Red Knight has come into the 
court, spilt the contents of Arthur’s gold cup on the queen and 
then rushed off with it. Percival, who makes himself somewhat 
ridiculous at court, follows the knight and slays him with 
his dart. Then he dons the Red Knight's armour after being shown 
how to do so. Thereafter he meets an old knight, Gonemans, 
who takes him to his castle, and teaches him the use of arms and 
knightly feats, and dubs him knight before sending him forth. He 
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too must give him advice. He must not be too ready to speak 
or to ask questions, and he must not be always quoting his mother’s 
counsels. After a day’s journey Percival comes on a town defended 
by a castle, but the town is deserted and in the castle he finds 
the damsel Blanchefleur, who becomes his love. She tells him 
that the forces of King Clamidez encompass the castle and how 
to-morrow she must yeild. Percival conquers first Clamidez’ 
marshall and thereafter Clamidez himself, and sends them all to 
Arthur’s Court. Then after staying with Blanchefleur a while, he 
starts to see his home and mother again. He comes to a river 
on which there is a boat with two men fishing therein. One of 
them directs him to a castle hard by for shelter. After some 
trouble he finds it, enters, and is led to a large hall, where an 
old man lies on a couch and around the fire some four hundred 
men. He is presented with a sword on which is written that 
it will never break save only in one peril, known only to its 
maker. Hereupon enters another squire bearing in his hand 
a lance from the head of which a drop of blood runs down 
on the squire’s hand. Percival would have asked about this, 
but he remembered Gonemans’ counsel not to speak or inquire 
too much. Then, two more squires enter, holding each a 
ten-branched candelstick, and with them a damsel bearing 
the Grail in her hands: it shines so that it puts the light 
of the candles out as the sun does the stars. Then follows a 
damsel bearing a silver plate. All defile past, but Percival 
ventures not to ask what the “Grail” was used for, and he is not 
told. Next morning, when he rises, the castle is empty! So he 
fares forth to find the people but cannot. Going on he finds a 
maid holding a dead knight in her arms and lamenting. She 
learns where he passed last night and she upbraids him for not 
asking what the lance and grail meant. She tells him that the 
fisher who directed him and his host were one and the same man ; 
wounded by a spear thrust through both thighs, his only solace 
is in fishing ; hence he is called the Fisher King. Now had he 
asked concerning the lance, grail and dish, the good King would 
have been made whole again. Soshe tells him ; and, further, she 
informs him his mother is dead: she died of grief when he left her. 
She herself is his cousin. The sword he got will fly in pieces, if 
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he is not careful, but it can be mended by being dipped in a lake 
near the house of its maker, the Smith Trebucet. Percival, riding 
on, meets a shabbily clad woman lamenting her fate; she is the 
lady of the tent, whose ring Percival took. Her 
husband appears, and he and Percival fight, and _ the 
latter conquers and convinces the husband of the wife’s 
innocence. He sends them both to Arthur’s Court, and Arthur 
astonished at all the hero’s deed, sets out, court and all, to 
seek him. Percival sees the blood of a bird on the snow and 
thinks of the red and white in his love’s face. Arthur’s knights 
overtake him ; he tilts over several of them, including Kex, who 
had mocked him when he first appeared in court. Percival 
returns with the Court to Carlion, and there a loathly damsel 
on a yellow mule makes her appearance and curses Percival for 
having omitted to ask about lance and grail, and she further tells 
of the Castle Orgellous, where 570 knights with their lady loves 
are bespelled. Gavain undertakes to raise the enchantment of 
Castle Orgellous. Percival wanders about five years and forgets 
God and civilisation, but being rebuked for going about armed 
on Good Friday, he suddenly recovers himself and confesses 
to a hermit, who turns out to be his uncle. The uncle tells him 
his sin in causing his mother’s death was the reason of his failing 
to ask about the lance and grail; he receives absolution and rides 
forth. After a minor adventure or two, Percival comes to an 
untenanted castle, in the hall of which stands a chessboard. 
Percival plays, is beaten, and then is going to burl the board into 
the moat when a damsel appears and stays his hand. She will 
give her love, if he bring the head of a stag that roams in the 
castle park, and she lends him a hound to hunt it, bidding him 
be sure to bring the hound back. He overtakes the stag, cuts 
off its head, and is bringing it back when a maid appears and 
takes it from him mid reproaches for having slain her stag, and 
she also runs off with the hound, leaving Percival to fight with 
the Knight of the Tomb. After many adventures he recovers 
both stag’s head and hound, and after a few more adventures he 
comes to the castle of the Fisher King for the second time. He 
finds him on a couch as before, and now he is eager to get 
answers to his questions. The Grail, the bleeding lance, and a 
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sword broken in two are brought in. Before learning about the 
rest, Percival has to try and weld together the broken sword, 
which none but a true knight may accomplish. Percival succeeds 
save that a little crack remains, and then the Fisher King 
embraces him and hails him lord of the house. He tells him 
the meaning of the lance and Grail. The lance is thé same that 
Longis pierced Christ’s side with on the cross, and the Grail is 
the vessel in which Joseph gathered the blood. The sword 
belonged to Partinal, who treacherously killed the Fisher King’s 
brother ; the sword broke over the treacherous blow and after- 
wards wounded the Fisher King in the thigh, when he incauti- 
ously took the fragments, and he cannot be healed until Partinal 
is slain and his brother's death is avenged. Percival of course 
does slay Partinal and his uncle the Fisher King is made whole. 
After his death, Percival succeeds him, and during the month of 
his coronation the Grail feeds all with the choicest foods. 

Such is the Percival form of the Grail Quest. It is not, 
however, the popular one, though undoubtedly it is the oldest 
form of the tale, as Mr. Nutt maintains and proves. The Galahad 
form of the Quest is the one which is well known. It also 
belongs to the 12th century ; the heroes of this Quest are three in 
number, and everything turns on the chastity of the unmarried 
state. Its leading features are as follows. Each knight had his 
own seat at the Round Table, but one was always vacant, called 
the Seat Perilous, awaiting the coming of the Good Knight. On 
a certain Whitsunday a young knight Galahad, who was 
recognised as Lancelot’s son, was brought in by an aged man and 
placed in this seat. After vespers when all are round the table, 
a clap of thunder is heard, a light shines around brighter than the 
sun, the Holy Grail enters covered and passes along filling the 
room with perfume and the table with the food each desires, 
Then it vanished. It was known that the Grail did this only at 
one place in the world—at the Maimed King’s court. Soon the 
motion of Gavain the knights vow they will go in quest of the Grail 
fora yearand aday. The adventures of the leading knights are 
then told—the adventures of Lancelot, Gavain, Percival, Bors and 
Galahad. These adventures, unlike the honest knightly feats of 
the Percival Quest, consist of encounters with all kinds of tempta- 
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tions in personal shapes, mostly tempations in the shape of 
women who turn out to be but forms of the archfiend ; symbolism 
is rampant; and every nowand then the narrative is interrupted to 
relate the history, from Joseph of Arimathea downwards, of some 
broken sword or the genealogy of some person encountered, 
similarly traced. Galahad, Percival, and Bors meet at length at 
the court of King Pelles, the Fisher King, where the Maimed 
King is healed and they receive the Grail. These three knights 
take away the Grail out of Britain—it is too sinful a place to hold 
it, and bring it to Sarras, whose heathen king Galahad supplants, 
and after a year’s rule he is taken to heaven, Grail and all. Percival 
retires to a convent and Bors returns to Arthur. The whole story 
is mystic, symbolical, and nauseously ascetic ; its ideals are 
monkish and false—the glorification of virginity and the hermit 
life. Itis a highly artificial production ; Galahad, the pure, sup- 
plants the honest old hero Percival in the Quest—the Quest gets 
an almost purely religious and symbolic meaning—several knights 
errant are dragged in—sins and tempations are authropomorphised 
and personified—pedigrees, always a sign of artificialism and after- 
thought, abound. 

We may take it that this latter Quest is founded on the older 
Percival Quest. This Mr Nutt argues at length and successfully. 
He then sets himself to the task of explaining the rise of the 
Percival Quest and the Grail History, having in view the 
possibilility of their Celtic origin. He shows that every incident, 
every custom, and every piece of paraphernalia, as lances, swords, 
and cups of various virtues can be matched from Celtic story, 
more especially from Gaelic story and myth. How Gaelic should 
be so closely allied to Welsh tale it is easy to see ; the races were 
ultimately one linguistically and the connection between 
Ireland and Wales was close in the fourth century and 
onward; the invasions of the Picts and Scots were 
followed by some Gaelic colonisation, the memory of which and 
its results were still felt in the gth century, when Cormac spoke of 
“Glastonbury of the Gael ;” and curiously enough it is around this 
same Glastonbury that the Grail legend centres. Glastonbury was 
the meeting point of Gaelic, Welsh, and French influences on the 
story. Its Gaelic connection is further evidenced by the Gaelic 
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charm given in the Saxon “ Leechdoms,”* volume second, the 
MS. of which was probably written at Glastonbury. 

The incidents which Mr Nutt parallels to the Grail Legend 

from Celtic myth, are too many to mention, but a few points may 
be taken up to show his argument. The young hero, who has 
been brought up in rough ignorance by a husbandless mother, 
who suddenly shocks the king’s court, and who rises into the 
first rank of fame, is the usual hero of mythic literature, whether 
Celtic or Greek or even Aryan. Finn, Cuchulinn, Perseus, Cyrus 
and such like are parallels. The Quest itself appears to be 
double ; there is the portion ot it which deals with avenging insult 
to, or death of, a kinsman and there is the actual obtaining of such 
a talisman as the Grail. Parallels to both are common. Camp- 
bell’s tale of the Knight of the Red Shield is a close parallel to the 
Quest for vengeance in behalf of a kinsman and it contains also 
the healing-cup incident. Finn had a healing-cup, known in Gaelic 
as “‘Cuach ioc-shlaint’ na Feinne, Thug Fionn Mac Cumhail e 
Eirionn,” (the healing cup of the Feni which Fionn brought from 
Ireland.) His manner of acquiring the cup is variously told, but 
every story is agreed that he got it from an enchanter whom he 
worsted. Swords and lances play a leading part in Gaelic tales ; 
swords may speak, cauldrons may bring to life, and the spear of 
Pezar, King of Persia, whose name was the Slaughterer, had to 
have its blazing fiery head kept in a cauldron of water; the 
champion who bore it in the fight could do any deed he pleased. 
We note that Mr. Nutt has made little or no reference to the 
tale of the Children of Turenn, which is full of parallelisms to the 
Holy Grail. The palace of the Holy Grail he considers to re- 
present the other world and compares to it the palaces hid 
unde: hills and knolls where a great race of warriors are sleeping, 
awaiting their resuscitation at the coming hero’s_ hands, 
The name Brons he connects with Bran of the Welsh, who is 
supposed to have been god of the dead. The failure of the hero 
to ask the questions necessary to break the spell on his first visit to 
the Grail Castle is paralleled by the Geasa or taboos so often met 
with in Gaelic folk-tales. These are some of the points which 
Mr. Nutt passes in clear and rapid review in his pages. 


* See Celtic Magazine, XII. p. 236. 
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How did these Celtic romances hit the fancy of mediaeval 
chivalry ? Mr Nutt answers this question. It arises chiefly from 
the treatment of women in Celtic hero tales. The ladies of Celtic 
romance have a freedom and an initiative in all matters, whether 
of love or war, that exactly suited the ideas and needs of the 
knight errantry of the middle ages; the Celts had knights and 
fair ladies in their old myths, models and ideals ready to hand for 
the mediaeval romancer, suited exactly to his position and his con- 
stituency. Mr Nutt sums up his position thus: “Such, all too 
briefly sketched, has been the fate of these tales, first shaped in a 
period of culture well-nigh pre-historic, gifted by reason of their 
Celtic setting with acharm that commended them to the romantic 
spirit of the middle ages and made them fit vehicles for the em- 
bodiment of mediaeval ideas. Quickened by Christian symbolism 
they came to express and typify the noblest and most mystic 
longings of man. The legend, as the poets and thinkers of the 
twelfth century fashionied it, has still a lesson and a meaning 
for us. It may be likened to one of the divine maidens 
of Irish tradition. She lives across the western sea. Ever and 
again heroes, filled with mysterious yearnings for the truth and 
beauty of the infinite and undying, make sail to join her if they 
may. They pass away and others succeed them, but she remains 
ever young and fair. So long as the thirst of man for the ideal 
endures, her spell will not be weakened, her charm will not be 


lessened. But each generation works out this Quest in its own 
spirit.” 








REVIE W. 





THE HISTORY OF CIVILISATION IN SCOTLAND: 
Vol. Iv. By JOHN MACKINTOSH, LL.D. Aberdeen: 
A. Brown & Co., 1888. 

WHETHER it is that the subject of the present volume, which 

deals with the 19th century and our own age practically, makes 

it more interesting, or whether Dr. Mackintosh has fairly excelled 

himself in his crowning volume, we cannot decide, but we feel 

that this volume is the best of the four. Doubtless both facts 
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conduce to this result. In any case Dr. Mackintosh must be 
congratulated on finishing his History of Civilisation in Scot- 
land. It is exactly ten years ago since the first volume was 
issued from the press, so that considering the nature of the work 
his readers have no cause to complain of any undue delay on the 
part of the author. It will be remembered that the first volume 
dealt with the history of progress in Scotland up to the time of 
the Reformation—the antiquities of the country, the chaotic 
history of Picts and Scots, the Norse and Norman invasions, the 
wars of the independence and the history of the Stewarts. It 
gave full accounts of the state of the people—their life, homes, 
education, literature, and religion. The second volume may be 
called the Reformation volume; it detailed that memorable 
struggle in the nation’s history, and its consequences on the 
material, social, religious and literary position of the people. The 
third volume covers the period from 1603 to 1746; it finishes the 
political narrative. The covenanting struggle, the Restoration and 
Revolution, the Treaty of Union and its results, and the two 
rebellions which had their centre in Scotland were narrated and 
discussed on philosophical grounds. The social state of the 
people, their education, their literature and culture, their trade 
and commerce were vividly described. This third volume ended 
with an excellent summary of European philosophy in the 17th 
and early part of the 18th century. The aim of this summary, 
interesting as it was in itself, was to indicate the historical con- 
nections of the Scotch philosophy. 

The fourth volume, with which we have here to deal, opens 
with a history of Scotch philosophy extending to 163 pages. 
It is in every respect an admirable summary of its subject; we 
believe that Dr. Mackintosh would be conferring a benefit on 
the young men who attend philosophy classes in Aberdeen and 
the other Scotch Universities, were he to publish these chapters 
separately in handbook form. We admire our author’s method 
of exposition in this very difficult subject. He first tells the 
main facts of the writer’s life, and then succinctly recounts his 
leading positions in philosophy. By judicious and extensive 
quotations he makes the writer speak as much as possible for 
himself. His exposition of Hume and Smith is particularly 
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good, and, as he says himself, he enters more fully into the 
philosophy of Hamilton than into that of any other philosopher, 
for two reasons—he considers him an abler psychologist than any 
of his Scotch predecessors, and, secondly, he believes that his 
philosophy has received but scant justice at the hands of the 
critic and expositor. Doubtless Mill’s attack on Hamilton is one 
reason for his not receiving the honour and position that are his 
just due in the history of philosophy. It is in criticising Hamilton 
that Dr. Mackintosh gives us a little auto-biographical note that 
will be appreciated by those who know the circumstances under 
which these portly volumes of a History of Civilisation have been 
produced. In discussing the subject of attention and concentra- 
tion of ideas on a matter, Dr. Mackintosh says: “In my own 
case the initial stage was extremely difficult; the circumstances 
were unpropitious to the acquisition of the power of concentra- 
ting attention, as I was almost constantly in the midst of bustle, 
and seldom alone. Bya long course of persistent effort I 
gradually acquired a complete power of at once concentrating my 
mind, by an act of will, upon whatever subject I wished to 
investigate. This will be understood when I state that the whole 
of this history of mine was written, proof sheets revised and 
corrected, upon the counter of my own small shop in the midst 
of the clattering of a stirring street and at the same time attend- 
ing to customers coming in and out. Thus though constantly 
interrupted, I mentally work on, unconscious of noise.” 

The next three chapters, pp. 164-265, deal with the literature 
of the 18th and 19th centuries. As a rule living writers are 
excluded, with an exception or two. In his criticisims, Dr. 
Mackintosh is very precise—we might almost say mathematical, 
for he makes use of the Hamiltonian terminology in describing a 
writer's mental calibre, and we continually come across such ex- 
pressions as this: ‘“ His imaginative and reproductive faculties” 
were good or bad as the case might be. There is a freshness 
and precision about such criticisim that make it most welcome. 
With his literary judgments we can find little fault and much to 
praise. His esteem for Byron was a surprise. “Jn short,” he 
says, “‘ Byron is unquestionably the greatest poet that appeared 
in Britain during the last two centuries.” Of Scott he says with 
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Hamiltonian terseness: “His reproductive and imaginative 
faculties were good, but his elaborative faculty and analytic powers 
were not of a high order.” He repeats the good story about Dr. 
Norman Macleod and the Chartist weaver at Loudon. “The 
weaver with his shirt sleeves turned up, his apron rolled about his 
waist and his snuff-mull in his hand, vigorously propounded his 
favourite political doctrines. When he had concluded he turned 
to the minister and demanded an answer, and Norman replied 
thus :—‘In my opinion your principles would drive the country 
into revolution and create in the long-run national bankruptcy,’ 
‘Nay-tion-al bankruptcy,’ said the old man meditatively, and 
diving for a pinch, ‘Div-ye-think-sae,’ then briskly, after 
a long snuff, ‘Dod, I’d risk it’.” Then follows seven chapters, 
pp. 256-490, dealing with the progress of the nation in science, 
medicine, education, mining, manufacture and commerce, 
architecture, painting and art. These chapters contain an 
immense mass of most valuable information; they should be 
useful to publicists and journalists. The labour and research in- 
volved in the statistics, facts and descriptions must have been en- 
ormous. We are delighted to see such a mass of valuable and 
authentic information brought together in so handy a compass, on 
subjects, too, upon which our national greatness and progress 
almost entirely depend. 

The last chapters contain concise accounts and lucid criticism 
on the political and ecclesiastical movements of the present and 
past century. One chapter deals with the “ Political and social 
movements,” and it is marked by impartiality and unbiased dis- 
crimination. The account of ecclesiastical movements of the 
last century and a half is extremely well done. The author’s 
leanings are always to the side of freedom and expansion, but he is 
fair to Tory and to Moderate, as a historian of civilisation should 
be. Nothing can be clearer than his narrative of the events that 
led to the Disruption in 1843. The last chapter, number 51, con- 
tains a summary of the whole four volumes; it is a most useful 
thing, and brings the whole force and object of the work briefly 
into focus. Dr. Mackintosh maintains that moral qualities are the 
main force in civilisation and not intellectual powers. That 
Scotch history appears to support his contention must be evident 
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in the perusal of his work; yet it would be well also to ponder 
and consider the position held by Dr. Crozier, the latest authority 
on civilization, who maintains that material and social conditions 
form the main element in progress and civilization. 

In a final section Dr. Mackintosh discusses the present war of 
interests between capital and labour. The remedies proposed 
through socialism he rejects in the main, and he thinks co-opera- 
tion may prove a palliation, if not a remedy. We close this ex- 
cellent volume with the feeling that Dr. Mackintosh has deserved 
well of his countrymen in thus placing before them in clear narra- 
tive and incisive comment the facts and principles of their history 
from its commencement in the misty past to the progress and 
bustle of the present age. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Since the days of Scott, the most of our literary caterers in the realm of fiction 
(Mr Willliam Black is an honourable exeception) seem to think that, while a blunder 
in a quotation in any foreign language would be an almost unpardonable offence, any 
hap-hazard attempt at an approximation to the right statement of a Gaelic word or 

hrase is good enough. As we have hinted Scott was an early and an arch offender. 
Rix we think Highlanders have a right to expect one or other of three things ; that 
authors in quoting Gaelic should (1) endeavour to give the words in their correct 
spelling, or (2) in a phonetic form convey as nearly as possible the pronunciation, 
or (3) leave the orignial alone, and give a translation. most recent and perhaps 
the most flagrant instance of mutilation that has come under our notice is in an other- 
wise interesting article on Workers’ Songs in the August number of the Mineteenth 
Centnry. The author Miss Laura A. Smith in’ giving typical specimens of the 
worker-songs of the Highlands, presents them in so incorrect a guise that they almost 
entirely fail of their purpose. Both their titles and the samples presented are 
ludicrously unintelligible, and were the Gaelic reader not abundantly aware of the 
fact that such songs abound in his native country he could derive but little en- 
lightenment from Miss Smith’s pages. We say emphatically this is unfair. The 
worker-songs of the Highlands are numerous and good, and employed as accom- 
paniments to an almost endless variety of operations ; a large number of them are 
available in correct forms, while others not yet honoured with publication could be 
easily collected and given to the world of letters. As an example of how Miss Smith 
has maimed the Gaelic version we give a couplet : 


‘* Till an crodle drimean duble, 
Odhar duble ceannan duble.” 
What is evidently meant is this : 
** Till an crodh druimionn dubh, 
Odhar dubh, cean-fhionn dubh.” 
One word of commendation, however. Miss Smith deserves thanks for calling 
attention to the subject. There isa good quarry to work, and she is evidently able 
and willing to doit. But we must have no more of the hotch-potch Gaelic of the 
first article, 





